REGILDING THE CRESCENT
hardly be accused of exaggeration. Disraeli was
not perhaps wrong when he regarded Eastern
politics and dissimulation as synonymous, yet
the same might be said of Western politics, and
in neither case does it lessen their interest. In
Constantinople, either something is happening
or going to happen. It may be only in the
heated imagination of the Levantines, but it is
none the less exciting at the moment. Episodes
which take up only a few lines of print in the
morning paper at home assume very different
significance when they are enacted under your
window, and the city on the Bosphorus is in a
permanent state of excitement owing to any of
several causes, a panic in the bazaars, the fall of
a Ministry, or the public hanging of those on the
losing side. Here, as at sea, the apprehension of
coming disaster is sometimes strongest in the
calm between the storms. Every one has his
own ideas of what is going to happen next, and
the babel of tongues only aggravates the con-
fusion. It is no uncommon sight to see a
European newspaper correspondent, zealous for
the latest rumours, buy a catchpenny Greek
supplement from an Armenian newsboy and take
it into the nearest shop, where an obliging
Italian transktes its untruths into his own
version of French, whereupon the correspondent
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